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METAPHYSICS, 
The proper study of mankind is man,—Porr. 


The superiority of modern science is | 
in few things more conspicuous than in 
Mental Philosophy. ‘This is now regard- 
ed by its votaries as a branch of the 
knowledge of nature; and is studied, 
like the physical sciences, by observation 
of itsnatural phenomena. No principle 
is considered established which every 
person of reflexion cannot find verified 
by attending to the operations of his own 
consciousness, or probable by observing 
the apparent operations of the minds of 
others. The deductions of the science 
are thus made to rest on a solid basis ; its 
pursuits and objects are limited to what 
is attainable, and they who cultivate it, 
tied down to such things as can be seen, 
felt, and understood, are no longer suf- 
feed to ‘shoot madly from their 
spheres,” into the regions of conjecture, 
mysticism and absurdity. 

There are few writers since Locke 
who have contributed so largely to this re- 
formation as the late Dugald Stewart, 
partly, because neither his modesty nor 
his judgment would suffer him to lose 
sight of the sobriety of nature, and the 
common sense of mankind ; and partly 
from the charms of a style, which at once 
easy, lively and perspicuous, reflects the 
thoughts of the amiable writer with the 
distinctness and brightness of a mirror. 

Mental science owes to Mr. Stewart 
ayet further obligation. He has not only 
contributed to rid it of its pedantry, its 
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mysticism and folly—to make it at once 
rational and attractive 3; kut he has been 
its champion, and has vindicated it from 


| the aspersions under which it continued 


to labor, after it had ceased to deserve 
them. It was to no purpose that Locke 
and Hume, and Reid, and Condillac, 
and Mr. Stewart himself had inquired 
into the Jaws of the mind, by the same 
process of inductive reasoning which had 
proved so efficacious in the investigation 
of the laws of matter, and had lopped off 
from the intellectual science all that was 
either useless or incomprehensible. The 
world was strangely unconscious of its 
benefactors ; and although it was in eve- 
ry species of speculative reasoning, or 
rather we may say, in every depariment 
of knowledge, indicating a continual ad- 
vancement, its cultivators continued to 
receive much of the ridicule or neglect 
which belonged to the metaphysicians of 
the middle ages, who resembled them in 
nothing but in name. “ Verily, there is 
much virtue in names ;” and while che- 
mistry had become respectable by sepa- 
rating itself from alchemy--while obsery- 
ers of the heavenly bodies had acquired 
dignity by laying aside the name, with 
the credulous folly, of astrologers, and 
medicine by surrendering its elixirs and 
panaceas in like manner, to empirics, the 
cautious enquirer into the laws and func- 
tions of the intellectual part of our nature 
still incurred the sneers and reproaches 
due to the scholastic metaphysician, be- 
cause he had not rid himself of the name. 

Nor was this prejudice confined to 
the vulgar and illiterate, and to those 
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empty declaimers who, looking only at 
the surface of things, are always ready to 
prate against what they do not under- 
stand: but it was also felt by some who 
not only partook of the general benefits 
which mental philosophy had conferred, 
but derived from it much of their talent 
for abtruse speculation, to which meta- 
physical studies had especially trained 
them. Mr. Stewart has been twice 
called upon to defend his favorite sci- 
ence against the attacks of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, who, if not the most meta- 
physical writers of the most metaphysi- 
cal country in Europe, at lezst owed 
mainly to the science they thus thought 
to undervalue, their most successful dis- 
quisitions in morals, politics and litera- 
ture. 

But in bestowing our just praise on 
Mr. Stewart for the zeal and ability with 
which he has defended the Philosophy 
of Mind, let it not be understood that we 
entirely coincide with him in his contro- 
versy with the ingenious critics adverted 
to. We think that he has not oniy over- 
rated the further improvement of which 
the science is susceptible, but that esti- 
mating its advantages, he has not sufii- 
ciently dwelt on the one which we deem 
the greatest. It has not, however, always 
been overlooked by him, as it is express- 
ly mentioned in his disquisition prefixed 
to the supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Having thus ventured to dis- 
sent in a slight degree from a writer of 
so much weight and authority, and yet 
more from his adversaries, we will now 
Jay before the reader our views of the 
teadency of metaphysical studies ; espe- 
cially as in doing so, we shall combat 
some prevalent errors and misapprehen- 
sions on this subject. 

We will first consider the direct and 
immediate advantages of these studies, 
and then, the indirect or consequential, 
which latter we regard as the most im- 
portant. 

An intimate acquaintance with the 
character and laws of the human mind 
must evidently be of great utility to all 
those whose business is to operate on 





that mind, whether on the understanding, 
the taste, feelings or passions. ‘The ora- 
tor, the poet, the writer of everf*class; 
as well as the painter, sculptor or musi- 
cal composer, must understand the ma- 
terial which he wishes to fashion to a 
particular purpose, before he can hope 
for success in his efforts. He must 
learn the principles by which the mind is 
pleased or excited, before he can know 
how to please or excite it, as certainly as 
the chemist must be taught the affini- 
ties and repulsions of different substances, 
before he can produce any particular 
compound. ‘To all those then whose 
purpose it is to influence the thoughts or 
feelings of others, the study of the human 
mind must be immediately advantage- 
ous. 

In the arts of education and instrue- 
tion, where the object is “to rear the 
tender thought to teach the young idea 
how to shoot,” to mould the temper, 
disposition and moral habits of the indi- 
vidual, the mental science is still more 
important. Without being disciples of 
Helvetius, and not doubting that men are 
born with differences of capacity and 
temperament which limit the effects of 
discipline, we must believe that the 
chief diversities are the result of the 
circumstances in which they have been 
placed ; and consequently that the cha- 
racter, both moral and _ intellectual, may 
be most materially affected by early in- 
struction. It is impossible to doubt this 
when we see every man born in one 
country a Mahometan, in another a Pa- 
gan, and in another a Christian—in 
Spain a Catholic, in Great Britain or the 
United States a Protestant, and a Pres- 
byterian in Scotland or Connecticut. 
Polygamy is deemed sinful in one coun- 
try and innocent inanother. ‘The Alge- 
rines feel neither compunction nor shame 
in assailing the vessel of any nation 
whose resentment they do not dread, 
and kill or make slaves of its crew, with 
as little scruple as the man of Nantucket 
destroys’ seals for the the sake of their 
fur, or whales for their oil. 

If these national differences be refer 
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red to the form of government or the 
laws, or with less plausibility to climate, 
sill it must be recollected that even they 
effect uniformity only by means of early 
habits and mental discipline. 

But let us pass from nations to indivi- 
duals, and note the variety in the charac- 
ters of men of the same country. Nine- 
ty-nine times in a hundred the peculiar 
character of each may be traced to the 


peculiar modes and circumstances of 


his education. He is respectable or con- 
temptible, ignorant or intelligent, accord- 
ing as he has been well or ill brought up. 
Let us suppose that an experiment were 


made ona hundred children, born of 


poor, illiterate and immoral parents. 
Let one half continue with their respec- 
tive parents, and the other half be re- 
moved from them in very early infancy ; 
be carefully and judiciously reared, with 
the advantages of the best intellectual 
discipline and moral instruction. Who 
can doubt that the difference between 
these two classes, as to the far greater 
part of each, would be that which ex- 
ists between virtue and vice—ignorance 
and knowledge, meanness and self re- 
spect? Where is the child, in short, who 
cannot be educated to be honest or knav- 
ish—to speak truth or falsehood—to be 
slovenly or neat—cowardly or brave— 
proud or huinble—patient or fretful— 
generous or niggardly,—indolent or in- 
dustrious, and to have, nearly as great a 
diversity in his intellectual character ? 

It is, however, objected that the know- 
ledge of the human mind which is n>ces- 
suy for the orator, poet, critic or in- 
structor of youth, can be acquired with- 
out the precepts of science ; since those 
who have been distinguished in these se- 
veral characters have not been metaphy- 
scians. But this does not necessarily 
lollow, any more than that they did not 
inderstand grammar, because they were 
not professed grammarians. No man is 
vither indifferent or inattentive to the va- 
‘ious states of his own consciousness. He 
is;ftom the cradle to the grave, acquiring 
‘ knowledge of the principles of mental 
philosophy —with more or less success, 
«cording to his capacity and habits of 





observation ; and here and there a gifted 
individual may become intimately ac- 
quainted with the workings of human pas- 
sion, and all the natural features of the 
mind, by the exercise of his own unas- 
sisted powers, in the same way as he may 
become a self taught painter, orator, po- 
et or mathematician. But because this 
may sometimes happen, it does not fol- 
low that other minds, and ordinary minds, 
may not be assisted in similar pursuits by 
previous instruction. It would surely be 
very ridiculous to infer, because Shakes- 
peare, or Brindley, or Patrick Henry had 
not received academical instruction, that 
therefore such instruction is useless in 
making a poet, an orator, or a civil engi- 
neer. Nine out of ten of those who have 
been distinguished for intellectual excel- 
lence have had their minds diligently cul- 
tivated in early youth ; and the very man- 
ner in which examples to the contrary 
are quoted, shows that they are regarded 
as exceptions to the general rule. 

Such then are the direct benefits of 
mental philosophy in some of our highest 
and most difficult pursuits. Great as 
they are, we cannot but think that a still 
greater is to be found in its habituating 
the mind to analysis and discrimination, 
and thus preparing it for speculative rea- 
soning; which it does more effectually 
than any other study. If we are asked 
for the proof of this, we appeal to the 
most satisfactory of all proofs—actual ex- 
perience of the fact. We believe that it 
will be found that every man, whose mind 
has had this training, has shewn himself 
peculiarly fitted for profound reasoning 
on any other subjects he has chosen to 
investigate. In confirmation of which we 
will cite a few striking examples. Lord 
Bacon, who by the common consent of 
markind, has done more for the advance- 
ment of human knowledge than any other 
individual, and, who showed a depth of 
penetration and an extent of comprehen- 
sion which have been the admiration of 
all posterity, made mental philosophy his 
particular study. Locke, who was the 
most distinguished writer on metaphysics 
that any age or country can boast, mani- 
fests the same power of reflexion on other 
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ubjects—on the conduct of the under- 

standing, and on some branches of poli- 
tical economy. If he was not equally 
fortunate in the plan of government pre- 
pared for South Carolina, it must be re- 
membered that political science is essen- 
tially practical ; and that be wanted that 
experimental knowledge on which alone 
it can safely rest. But again: Had Adam 
Smith not written the “ Theory of Moral 
Sentiments” he would probably never 
have written “ The Wealth of Nations,” 
and been the founder of a new science, 
the principles of which he has so firmly 
established, that ail the assaults oi it, 
whether open cr insidious, serve but to 
prove its solidity. Hume, the most pro- 
found and sagacious, es well as the most 
elegant, of English historians, had pre- 
pared his miad in early life by his meta- 
physical disquisitions. Burke, too, the 
most philosophical of orators and states- 
men, had first distinguished himself by his 
metaphysical “ Essay on the sublime and 
beautiful.” ‘To these illustrious names in 
English literature we may add those of 
Descartes, Leibuitz, ‘Turgot, Diderot, 
D’Alembert and Condillec, all of whom 
were acute metaphysicians and profound 
reasoners on other subjects. 

When we thus see that the most emi- 
nent metaphysical writers have also been 
distinguished for the power and vigor of 
their minds, and have especially excelled 
in those departments of knowledge inwhich 
vulgar reasoners are most apt to err, we 
cannot hesitate to believe that the study 
of mental philosophy is peculiarly fit for 
sharpening and invigorating the iutellec- 
tual faculties. We might iurther add, in 
confirmation of this tendency, that those 
who have been foremost in any species of 
polite literature, whether as poets or histo- 
rians, novelists or essayists—from Shakes- 
peare to Byron—from Tacitus to Gib- 
bon—froin Cervantes and Le Sage to 
Fielding and Walter Scott—from Addi- 
son and Swift to Dr. Johnson and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, prove by their 
works that they have made the human 
mind, with its inodes of acting and suf- 
fering, objects of diligent study. These 
examples, taken altogether, furnish a mass 





of evidence which it is not easy to resist, 

In this view of the subject it is of little 
importance whether metaphysical s¢j- 
ence can be directly applied to usefyl 
purposes or not; or whether it is pro. 
gressive or stationary, since it gives to the 
mind of the student the same beneficial 
exercise that he derives irom learning the 
classics or mathematics, which studies 
must produce the same salutary effect on 
the learner, who grapples with and over- 
comes their difiiculties, that they pro- 
duced two hundred years ago. Though 
there were nonew modes of dancing, rid- 
ing or fencing, the modes already in use 
would not the less give agility, suppleness 
and grace to those who practised them, 

In answer to Mr. Stewart’s anticipa- 
tions (too sanguine, we admit, ) of the con- 
tinued advancement of the science of 
mind, it has been said that it is incapable 
of progressive improvement, since it is 
merely the subject of observation, and 
not of experiment ; and that as such ob- 
servation cousists altogether in watching 
the operations of our own consciousness, 
we possess no larger field of inquiry, nor 
further means of exploring it’ than we had 
two thousand years ago. 

Admitting the truth of these facts, for 
the present, is it a fair inference from 
them that we have so far profited by the 
means we possessed, as to preclude the 
discovery of furtherauseful truths? Surely 
not. The same objection might be urged 
against the sciences of government, juris 
prudence or political economy, and yet 
vhat important discoveries have been 
made, in modern times, in these sciences, 
and are yet making! How did it happen 
that it was never until lately known, ot 
even imagined, that perfect freedom in re- 
ligion was more favorable to the peace 
and harmony of society than simple tole- 
ration, or attempts at uniformity—or that 
an unrestrained press would correct the 
errors of its own licentiousness—or that 
commerce thrives better when left to It 
self than when under the fostering cafe 
of government,—or that the certainty 
legal punishment, is more effectual in pre- 
venting crime than their severity ¢ They 
whoformerly turned their attention to these 
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subjects had apparently the same means 
of discovering these important truths that 
they have had since. Again, the mate- 
rials of pure mathematics are nothing but 
number and magnitude, nor can any dis- 
covery be made in the science except by 
some new perception of their relations. 
Here are no new substances to be found 
out—no new compounds of substances 
formerly known—no new modes of act 
ing or of being acted on, and yet, circum- 
scribed as it is in its functions, how great 
has been its improvement in modern 
times! So also men have always exer- 
cised their senses—their memory—their 
fancy and reason—have experieneed 
emotions and passions, and have had a 
vague Consciousness of all these opera- 
tions: yet it has ouly been of late years 
that it has been attempted to deduce this 
intellectual chaos to order, and to ascer- 
tain the laws of the mind in the only way 
in which they can be ascertained, by ob- 
servation and experiment. {t has been 
with our thoughts and feelings as with the 
signs of these thoughts and feelings— 
constituting the living speech. Mankind 
have been content to use it, long before 
they thought of speculating on its nature, 
and of reducing it to rules. Even after 
they had entered on this course, how long 
was it before these rules were formed in- 
to the sciences of gratnmar, rhetoric 
and logic! Diligently as they have been 
cultivated and extensively as they have 
been improved, they are continually re- 
ceiving further accessions frem the la- 
bours of new n.inds, profiting by the la- 
hours of those who have gone before 
them. Now we can see no good reason 
why the same sort of improvement should 
nottake place in mental philosophy. The 
laws by which the mind is pleased or pain- 
ed by this or that pereeption—the in- 
fluence of opinion and emotion on each 
other—the formation of our tastes—the 
varieties of intellectual character, with the 
causes of that variety—the mode of re- 
gulating the passions and desires without 
extinguishing them—the mode of super- 
inducing some habits and eradicating 
others, are among the subjects in this sci- 
ence, in which, by the suecessive hzhis 





of different minds, it has been steadily 
improving, and to which every succeed- 
ing inquirer makes some further contri- 
bution. 

We have admitted for the sake of 
argument that the science of the mind 
is not susceptible of experiment. It has 
been assimilated to astronomy in which 
man must content himself with a patient 
observation of the motions and phases of 
the heavenly bodies, without being able 
to subject them to any experiment what- 
ever. But the comparison is not strictly 


just. In many cases, indeed, we must be 


passive observers of the mental as well 
as the celestial phenomena ; but in many 
others we can subject the mind to the test 
of actual experiment, as certainly we can 
make experiments on matter—We can as- 
certain the effect of any particular ope- 
ration or emotion of the mind, by exciting 
it at pleasure, and then noticing the re- 
suit. In the cases of persons born blind, 
but afterwards able to see, the facts which 
metaphysical theory had anticipated have 
been verified by experiment; and there 
are many other principles regarding sen- 
sations which may be examined in the 
same way, when new occasions shall pre- 
sent themselves. Whenever a doubtarises 
about the iilusions of the senses or the 
imagination, we can ascertain the fact by 
experiment. Most of the phenomena of 
memory admit of the same test. If op- 
portunities for making these experiments 
ire rare, as in the case of persons cured 
of original blindness or deafness 3 or if, as 
in the case of education, much time must 
elapse before the resuit of the experiment 
can be known, these difficulties furnish an 
additional argument for cultivating the 
science—ior attending to the experiments 
more carefully, but none for denying their 
application. 

But, in truth, whenever one mind acts 
on another in producing desire or feeling 
of any sort—whenever the imagination is 
excited—the memory cultivated--the rea- 
son exercised,—all these are but so ma- 
ny practical experiments made upon the 
mind, which furnish the observer with the 
materials for deducing its laws, and the 
ineans of forming and gurding at to his 
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purpose. ‘Thus when Beccaria under- 
took to shew, from acknowledged princi- 
ples of human feeling and action, that se- 
verity of judicial punishment was both 
unnecessary and impolitic, he applied the 
precepts of mental philosophy to an im- 
portant subject of legislation—important 
whether we regard the interests and the 
feelings of society, or the particular indi- 
viduals on whom such punishments are 
designed to act. And when the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania decided on carry- 
ing this rational and humane theory into 
execution, what did they do but make an 
experiment for its verification ? So when 
the framers of the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States forbade the national legislature 
to make any law restraining religious lib- 
erty, they made another great experi- 
ment on the human mind, as to religious 
feelings. The principle of representa- 
tion—of frequency of election—of divid- 
ing the legislative body into two houses— 
almost all constitutional provisions, in 
short, are experiments upon human pas- 
sions and feelings: and many of the most 
important of these, having been made for 
the first time in this country, are conse- 
quently of recent existence. 

When the mother threatens her infant 
offspring with her displeasure, or rewards 
it with her smiles and caresses, what are 
these but so many experiments, trite and 
familiar indeed, but still modes by which 
mind is made to act upon mind ? The in- 
considerate nurse who seeks to quiet a 
fretfu! child by exciting superstitious fears, 
also makes an experiment on the mind of 
her charge. The teacher who incites 
the ambition of his pupils by a system of 
rewards-—the orator—the poet—-the lover 
—the actor—all make their several expe- 
riment to direct, inform, or interest the 
human mind. 

it is surely no good argument against 
the utility of these experiments that many 
of them are familiarly practised by the 
rudest and most untutored part of man- 
kind. The same means of improving 
the memory ; correcting evil propensities ; 
creating new habits,—influencing, in short, 
the feelings and actions of men have, it is 
admitted, always been pursued. We do 





not mean to deny that nature is a kind 
preceptress, and that all human life is a 
series of experiments, from which the 
dullest and least discerning of necessity 
learn much. But it is the object of 
mental science to expedite this process, 
and to impart to one mind the benefit of 
another’s experience. ‘The same objec- 
tion may be urged to the science of me- 
dicine. Men have always known the or- 
dinary causes of disease—-exposure—sud- 
den transitions—unwholesome food—ex- 
cess in eating and drinking, &c. They 
have always possessed, too, the simple 
remedies of sudorifics, emetics, cathar- 
tics; and have acquired a moderate de- 
gree of skill in their application. Yet it 
would surely be unjust to infer from this 
that the service is either useless, incapa- 
ble of further improvement, or that we 
may safely trust to individual sagacity for 
the cure and prevention of disease. 
And if it were true that “ every man at 
forty is either a fool or a physician,” jt 
would still be a great point gained to him 
if he could anticipate his knowledge of 
the heading art by fifteen or twenty years. 

It may however be urged that there is 
this material difference between the two 
cases: medicine may find out new rem- 
edies; mental philosophy never can.— 
We must not hope to discover any imma- 
terial quinine to give tone to the weak or 
failing intellect—any mental morphine to 
“minister to a mind diseased”—any 
moral vaccination to resist the contagion 
of vice. Although this assumed position 
is contradicted by undisputed improve- 
ments in the whole business of education, 
and in the management of diseases of 
the mind, as well as in the great legisla- 
tive experiments before alluded to; yel, 
granting that no new remedies could be 
discovered, it would nevertheless be of the 
same sort of importance to study the sci- 
ence of the mind as it is to study that of 
medicine—though there could be no ac- 
cession of new truths, it would be useful 
to learn those already known. _ It would, 
indeed, seem a strange reason for neg- 
lecting a stndy, that it had attained its 
most perfect state, when it was best wor 
tliy of being studied. 





But what useful results, it has been 
triumphantly asked, has the science of 
mind to show amidst the wonders which 
physics has achieved, to add to human 
power and enjoyment? To this we would 
reply, first, that these won erful creations 
of physical science are in a great mea- 
sure to be ascribed to the laws of philos- 
ophizing and the improved modes of re- 
search which Bacon introduced,and which 
he discovered only by studying the phi- 
losophy of the mind. To make this in- 
quiry at the present day, is as if the na- 
vigator, who is able to know his precise 
position on the tracldess ocean and to 
direct his course to the remotest regions 
of the globe by means of the ordinary 
books and instrum: 3, forgetting the 
sources from whence ie derived these 
aids, should ask what advantage naviga- 
tion derived from observatories, or teles- 
copes, or logarithms or fluxions, seeing 
that he could traverse the ocean without 
them. Secondly, as the metaphysical re- 


searches of Adam Smith, Turgot, Hume, 
Burke and many others preceded their 


other writings, and,as we have supposed, 
have been greatly instrumental in produc- 
ing them, we think that these studies are 
entitled to the credit of them. Thirdly, 
and lastly, to descend to the more imme- 
diate results, we may impute the down- 
fall of superstition in some countries—the 
improved systems in almost every branch 
of education—and the invaluable modern 
discoveries in the most important of all 
sciences —that of civil government, com- 
prchending political economy—to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the philosophy of 
the mind. 

If the preceding views have any claim 
to correctness, with what propriety can it 
be said that “ in metaphysics, knowledge 
Is not power?” When it instructs us in 
the most effectual modes of operating on 
the opinions, feelings, tastes and desires 
of others—teaches us, to quicken and 
strengthen our own faculties or the facul- 
ties of others—to restrain culpable de- 
sires, and encourage good ones—to influ- 
encing not only individuals but commu- 
nities, and by playing off one passion or 
Propensity against another, to repress 
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crime and injustice, and encourage indus- 
try, economy aud public spirit—when it 
can do these things we would ask, not on- 
ly what higher evidences of power can be 
exhibited, but in what way can power be 
so beneficially exerted ? 


(To be continued. ) 
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** Monumentum ere perennius.”? 
Honar. 
“* For of ihe mind the body form doth take.’? 
BrENSER, 
Messrs Eprrors, 

It has frequently been my lot, 
after having formed, (and 1 may say it 
without vanity) the most plausible and in- 
genious theories on the philosophy of the 
human mind—particularly as respects its 
connexion with the corporeal fabric, to 
find that my speculations have been an- 
ticipated by others and that my invidious 
acquaintances, when I have carefully ela- 
borated an ingenious notion, have constant- 
ly referred me to writers who lived cen- 
turies ago for precisely the same ideas. 

To be compared even with those who 
existed a hundred years ago, consider- 
ing the march of mind in that period, is 
sufficiently mortifying, but to have my sen- 
timents considered identical with those of 
the antient Greek and Roman philosophers, 
nay to be in some respects but a hint of 
that on which, in the comparative infancy 
of mind, they'had written treatises, quartos, 
folios, is absolutely humiliating. 

I have never failed, however, on a criti- 
cal examination of these writers to find 
that my sagacious friends have made an 
erroneous translation, and that there has 
always been some obscure meaning which 
they have overlooked, and which has been 
suflicient to remove the idea of identity. 
Ever since the profound investigations of 
Lavater my attention has been directed to 
discover whether there might not be, in 
other parts of the body, indications of the 
predominant faculties of individuals by 
which we might at times be guided in 
our estimate of character, without the 
troublesome process of forming our judg- 
ment from experience—a {process in 
the case of the malevolent propensities al- 
wavs attended with evidences degrading 
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to humanity, and which might have been 
prevented had we been aware of the dis- 
position, especially in infancy. My in- 
quiries had been drawn to the ear, and 
this organ I had chosen for several rea- 
sons. First, because there most of the 
impressions are received which give occa- 
sion to the indulgence of the benevolent or 
unkind feelings. 2dly. Because we find great 
- variety in the comparative appreciation of 
sounds,and that while some can be movedat 
pleasure by the varying character of music, 
others are totally insensible thereto and un- 
able to distinguish the broadest shades of 
difference. And 3dly, because I had noticed 
in some, in whom the canal was crooked, 
an especial mal-appreciation was observa- 
ble: from these and other reasons I con- 
ceived, that in persons, who exhibited strik- 
ing shades of difference in their intellectu- 
al and moral developement, a careful and 
minute inspection of the auditory organs 


might have the effect of exhibiting in some | 


measure the organization on which this was 
dependent. After considerable attention 
and not a little patience I] had embodied 
my remarks ina tangible form when my 
usual ill luck awaited me. At the very mo- 
ment when my observations were about to 
issue from the press, 1 was supplan'ed by 
the appearance of Dr. Gall’s Cran ologi- 
cal or Cranioscopical or Organological 
or Phrenological system as it has been dif- 
ferently tetmed, a system, in comparison 
with mine, as complicated as those multifa- 
rious names are to the simple title I have 
chusen. I determined, therefore, not to 
publish my system to the world at that 
time, as it would not be able to appreciate 
either of these profound sciences if they 
occupied its attention simultaneously. My 
intention was, however, only deferred, and 
my energy was augmented by a fact stated 
in a recent publication, that even the exa- 
mination of the nails at the tips of the fin- 
gers can afford incontestable evidence of 
the menta! peculiarities. 

The plan | have pursued has been simi- 
lar to that of Gall viz. first to notice the 
predominant faculty, and then to seek for 
its organ, to deduce the organ from the 
function not the function from the organ ; 
and my observation has led me to extraor- 
dinary and unexpected results. It is not 
my intention, at present, to publish the 
whole of the details which I possess, con- 
cerning my science, but merely to point 


out a few striking circumstarices which will 
be sufficient to shew you the foundation on 
which it rests, and to prove that the ear 
which has always been esteemed a most 
complicated apparatus is more so in some 
points of view than has been conceived. 
One thing will strike you forcibly—the ex- 
act accordance in many cases and strong 
similitude in most, between the antient 
names of different parts of this “ plurality 
of organs,’ and the particular mental 
manifestations which they govern. Several 
persons may from this circumstance be in- 
duced to believe that the views I maintain 
are not original, but that the persuns, from 
whom the nomenclature was derived, must 
have been aware of the connexion of the 
kind I describe. I cannot find, however, 
that such has been the case ; or if it should 
| be found that, in isolated instances, this hag 
| occurred, I may certainly claim the merit 
| of having reduced the “ rudis et indigesta 
| moles” into a “ System,” which I propose 
shall hereafter be called “ Stump’s Otolo- 
gical System.” 

Table of the organs and corresponding 
functions in Stumpr’s Otological System. 

jF UNC TIONS. ORGAN. 


When the Pavilion is very 
large it is an ensign that the 





1. Pavilion, and 


especiallythe 4n-{ mind never flags. [ take it 
tihelizx. to be the organ of firmness 


of character. 

( When this is jargely deve- 
loped it shews an opposite 
character, vacillation, cowar- 
dice. It also indicates swift- 

| ness of foot. 

( This muscle was particu. 
larly largely developed in the 
celebrated performers, Mrs. 
S. and Miss O N. as well as 
in Mr. T. of Paris. To bea 
sure index it must act well. 

| The Antitragicus, when 


2. Helix. 


bd 


Tragicus 
Muscle. 


much developed, indicates a 

Antitragi- j joyous disposition—with the 
cus. possession of unusual comic 
It is a fundamental 


> 


powers. 

{ faculty. 

( Thisis large in the bom- 

| bastic and pompous—those 

who blow their own trumpet. 

consi. ps ambitious and lovers of 


ov 


posthumous or other fame 
have it greatly developed. 
The soldier who is animat- 
ed at the beat of the drum 
has this large, as well as tne 
aspirant after martial glory. 
§ In addition to the former 
these cells aro large in the 
¢ sailor 


6. Tympanum. 





7. Mastoid 
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Like Dr. Gall 1 have found, too, that 
the employment or train of thought has a 
decided effect upon the organization: a 
coincidence which confirms the truth of 
both our theories. The practised auc- 
tioneer, | have discovered, has the Malleus 
large—the mechanist the Incus and the 
orator the Os orbiculare &c. . 

These facts will afford you some idea of 
my system. Hereafter I may expatiate 
upon it. F am daily amassing evidence, 
and, in a short space of time, shall have an 
overwhelming collection. I see, recently, 
that a Mr. Hartshorne has found an antient 
skull amongst the curiosities of Oxford, 
mapped out according to the very organs 
which Gall has indicated. This does not, 
in my Opinion, prove Plagiarism. _It mere- 
ly indicates that two individuals have hit 
upon a similar thought. The same thing 
has occurred repeatedly to myself; but I 
have no fears as regards my “ Otological 
System.” 

Very obediently yours, 
ZEPHANIAH STUMP. 


HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE 
MARQUIS DE LAPLACE. 


(Continued from page 720.) 











A still more striking consequence is that 
which relates to the figure of the earth ; 
for the form even of the terrestrial globe 
is impressed on certain inequalities of the 
lunar orbit. These inequalities would'not 
have taken place if the earth had been 
a perfect sphere. We may determine the 
compression at the poles of the globe by 
the observation of the luzar motions alone, 
and the results hence deduced agree with 
the real measures which have been obtained 
by the great trigonometrical surveys at the 
equator, in the northern regions, in India, 
and in different countries. 

It is to Laplace that we especially owe 
this astonishing perfection of modern the- 
ories. 

I cannot undertake to recount at present 
the series of his labours, and the discoveries 
to which they have led. The simple enu- 
meration of them, however rapid it may 
be, would exceed the limits which I am 
obliged to prescribe to myself. Besides 
these researches on the secular equation 
of the moon, and the no less important 





and difficult discovery of the cause of the 
great inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn. 


we may mention those admirable theorems 
on the libration of the satellites of Jupiter. 
To these we may add his analytical in- 
quiries respecting the tides;—a subject. 
which he has pursued toan immense extent. 

There is scarcely a point of physical 
astronomy of any importance that he did 
not study with the most profound attention ; 
and he submitted to calculation most of 
the physical condition which his predessors 
had omitted. In the question already so 
complex of the form and rotatory motion 
of the earth, he has considered the influ- 
ence of the waters distributed between the 
continents, the compression of the interior 
strata, and the secular diminution of the 
dimensions of the globe. 

Among all these researches we must par~ 
ticularly distinguish those which relate to 
the stability of great phenomena; for no 
object is more worthy of the meditation 
of philosophers. Hence it follows that 
those causes, either accidental or constant, 
which disturb the equilibrium of the 
ocean, are subject to limits which cannot 
be passed. The specific gravity of the sea 
being much less than that of the solid 
globe, it follows that the oscillations of 
the ocean are always comprehended be- 
tween very narrow limits; which would 
not have happened if the fluid spread over 
the globe had been much heavier. Nature 
in general keeps in reserve conservative 
forces which are always present, and act 
the instant the disturbance commences, 
and with a force increasing with the neces- 
sity of calling in their assistance. This 
preservative power is found in every part 
of the universe. The form of the great 
planetary orbits, and their inclinations, va- 
ry in the course of ages, but these changes 
have their limits. The principal dimen- 
sions subsist, and this immense assem- 
blage of celestial bodies oscillates round a 
mean condition of the system, towards 
which it is always drawn back. Every 
thing is arranged for order, perpetuity, and 
harmony. 

In the primitive and liquid state of the 
terrestrial globe, the heaviest materials are 
placed near the centre, and this condition 
determines the stability of seas. 

Whatever may be the physical cause of 
the formation of the planets, it has impress- 
ed on all these bodies a projectile motion 
in one direction round an immense globe; 
and from this the solar system derives its 
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stability. Order is here kept up by the 
power of the central mass. It is not, there- 
fore, teft, as Newton himself and Euler had 
conjectured, to an adventitious force to re- 
pair or prevent the disturbance which time 
may have caused. It is the law of gravi- 
tation itself which regulates all things, 
which is sufficient for all things, and which 
every Where maintains variety and order. 
Having once emanated from supreme wis- 
dom, it presides from the beginning of time, 
and renders impossible every kind of dis- 
order. Newton and Euler were not ac- 
quainted with all the perfections of the 
universe. 

Whenever any doubt has been raised re- 
specting the accuracy of the Newtonian 
law, and whenever any foreign cause has 
been proposed to explain apparent irregu- 
larities, the original law has always been 
verified after the most profound examina- 
tion. The more accurate astronomi- 
cal observations have become, the more 
conformable have they been to theory. 
Of all geometers Laplace is the one who 
has examined most profoundly these great 
questions. 

We cannot affirm that it was his destiny 
to create a science entirely new, like Gali- 
leo and Archimedes ; to give to mathema- 
tical doctrines principles original and of 
immense extent like Descartes, Newton, 
and Leibnitz; or, like Newton, to be the 
first to transport himself into the heavens, 
and to extend to all the universe the ter- 
restrial dynamics of Galileo; but Laplace 
was born to perfect every thing, to exhaust 
every thing, and to drive back every limit, 
in order to solve what might have appear- 
ed incapable ef solution. ife would have 
completed the science of the heavens if 
that science could have been completed. 

The same character appears in his re- 
searches on the analysis of probabilities,— 
a science quite modern and of immense 
extent, whose object, often misunderstood, 
has given rise to the most erroneous inter- 
pretations, but whose application will one 
day embrace every department of human 
knowledge—a fortunate supplement to the 
imperfection of our nature. 

After having mentioned such brilliant 
discoveries, it would be useless to add, 
that Laplace belonged to all the great 
academies of Europe. 

I might also, and perhaps ought to, men- 
tion the high political dignities with which 
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he was invested ; but such an enumeration 
would only have an indirect reference to 
the object of this discourse. It is the 
great geometer whose memory we now 
celebrate. We have separated the im- 
mortal author of the Mecanique Celeste 
from all accidental facts which concern 
neither his glory nor his genius. Of what 
importance indeed is it to posterity, who 
will have so many other details to forget, 
to learn whether or not Laplace was fora 
shoit time the minister of a great nation ? 
What is of importance are the eternal 
truths which he discovered ;—the immu- 
table Jaws of the stability of the world, 
and not the rank which he occupied fora 
few years in the conservative senate. What 
is of importance, and perhaps still more so 
even than his discoveries, is the example 
which he has left to all those who love the 
sciences, and the recollection of that in- 
comparable perseverance which has sus- 
tained, directed, and crowned so many 
glorious efforts. 

Laplace enjoyed an advantage which 
fortune does not always grant to great 
men. From his earliest youth he was 
justly appreciated by his illustrious friends. 
We have now before us unpublished let- 
ters, which exhibit all the zeal of D’ Alem- 
bert to introduce him into the Military 
School of France, and to prepare for him, 
if it had been necessary, a better establish- 
ment at Berlin. The president Bochard 
de Saron caused his first works to be print- 
ed. All thetestimonies of friendship which 
have been given to him recal great labours 
and great discoveries ; but nothing could 
contribute more to the progress of the phy- 
sical sciences than his relations with the 
illustrious Lavoisier, whose name, conse- 
crated in the history of science, has be- 
come an eternal object of our sorrow and 
esteem. 

These two celebrated men united their 
efforts. ‘They undertook and finished ve- 
ry extensive researches in order to measure 
one of the most important elements of the 
physical theory of heat. About the same 
time, they also made a long series of ex- 
periments on the dilatation of solid substan- 
ces. The works of Newton sufficiently 
show us the value which this great geom- 
eter attaches to the special study of the 
physical sciences. Laplace is of all his 
successors the one who has made the 
sreatest use of his experimental method ; 








he was almost as great a natural philoso- 
pher as he was a geometer. His research- 
es on refractions, on capillary attraction, 
on barometical measurements, on the stati- 
cal properties of electricity, on the velocity 
of sound, on molecular action, and on the 
properties of gases, testify that there was 
nothing in the investigation of nature to 
which he was a stranger. He was parti- 
cularly anxious about the perfection of in- 
struments, and he caused to be construct- 
ed at his own expence, by a celebrated ar- 
tist, a very valuable astronomical instru- 
ment, which he gave to the Observatory of 
France. 

All kinds of phenomena _ were perfectly 
well known to him. He was connected by 
an old friendship with two celebrated che- 
mists, whose discoveries have extended the 
boundaries of the arts and chemical theo- 
ry. History will unite the names of Ber- 
thollet and Chaptal to that of Laplace. It 
was his happiness to reunite them; and 
their meetings always had for their object 
and for their results the increase of those 
branches of knowledge, which are the 
most important and the most diilicult to 
acquire. 

The gardens of Berthollet at this house 
at Arcueil were not separated from those 
of Laplace. . Great recollections and great 
sorrows have rendered this spot illustrious. 
It was there that Laplace received celebra- 
ted foreigners, men ef powerful minds, 
from whom science had either obtained or 
expected some benefit, but especially those 
whom a sincere zeal attached to the sanc- 
tuary of the sciences. ‘The one had be- 
gun their career,—the others were about 
to finish it. He received them with ex- 
treme politeness. He went even so far 
that he led those who did not know the 
extent of his genius, to believe that he 
might himself draw some advantage from 
their conversation. 

In alluding to the mathematical works 
of Laplace, we have particularly noticed 
the depth of his researches, and the impor- 
tance of his discoveries: But his works 
are distinguished also by another character 
which all readers have appreciated,—I 
mean the literary merit of his composi- 
tions. That which is entitled the Systeme 
du Monde is remarkable for the elegant 
simplicity of its style, and the purity of its 
language. There had previously been no 
example of this kind of composition ; but 
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the work, were we to expect to acquire a 
knowledge of the phenomena of the heav- 
ens in such productions. The suppres- 
sion of the symbols of the language of 
calculation cannot contribute to its perspi- 
cuity, and render the perusal of it’ more 
easy. 
position of the results of profound study; 
It is an ingenious epitome of the principal: 
discoveries. The precision of its style; 
the choice of methods, the greatness of the 
subject, give a singular interest to this vast 
picture; but its real utility is to recal'to 
geometers those theorems whose demon- 
strations were already known to thein.. It 
is properly speaking the contents of a 
mathematical treatise. 

The purely historical works of Laplace 
have a different object. They present to 
geometers with admirable talent the pro- 
gress of the human mind in the invention 
of the sciences. ‘The most abstract theo- 
ries have indeed an inmate beauty of ex- 
pression. 
veral of the treatises of Descartes, and in 
some of the pages of Galileo, of Newion 
ad Lagrange. Novelty of views, eleva- 
tio of thought, and their connection with 
the grand objects of fiature, fix the atten- 
tion and fill the mind. It is sufficient that 
the style be pure, and have a noble ‘simpli- 
city. It is this kind of literature that La- 
place has chosen, and it is certain that he 
has attained in it the first rank. If he 
writes the history of great astronomical 
discoveries, he becomes a model of ele- 
gance and precision. No leading fact ev- 
er escapes him; the expression is never 
obscure or ambiguous. Whatever he calls 
great is great in reality. Whatever he 
omits does not deserve to be cited. 

M. Laplace retained to a very advanced 
age that extraordinary memory which he 
had} exhibited from his earliest years; a 
precious gift, which, though it is not geni~ 
us, is that which serves to acquire and pre- 
serve it. He had not cultivated the fine: 
arts, but he appreciated them. He was 
fond of Italian music and of the poetry of 
Racine, and he often took delight in quot- 
ing from memory different passages of this 
great poet. ‘The works of Raphael adorn- 
ed his apartments, and they were found 
beside the portraits of Descartes, Francis 
Vieta, Newton, Galileo and Euler. 

Laplace had always accustomed himself 
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to a very light diet, and he diminished the 
the quantity of it continually, and even to 
an excessive degree. His very delicate 
sight required constant care, and he suc- 
ceeded in preserving it without any altera- 
tion. These cares about himself had only 
one object, that of reserving all his time 
and all his strength for the labours of his 
mind. He lived for the sciences, and the 
sciences have rendered his memory im- 
mortal. 

He had contracted the habit of excess- 
ive application to study, so injurious to 
health, though so necessary to profound 
inquiries; but he did not experience from 
it any inconvenience till during the two 
last years of his life. 

At the commencement of the disease by 
which he was cut off, there was observed 
with alarm a moment of delirium. The 
sciences still occupied his mind. He 
spoke with an unwonted ardour of the 
motions of the planets, and afterwards of 
a physical experiment, which he said was 
a capital one; and he announced to the 
persons whom he believed to be present, 
that he would soon discuss these questions 
in the Academy. His strength gradually 
failed. His physician* who deserved all 
his confidence, both from his superior ta- 
lents, and the care which friendship alone 
could have inspired, watched near his 
bed; and M. Bouvard, his fellow-labourer 
and his friend, never left him for a single 
moment. 

Surrounded with a beloved family— 
under the eyes of a wife whose tenderness 
had assisted in supporting the necessary ills 
of life, whose amenity and elegance had 
shown him the value of domestic happi- 
ness, he received from his son, the present 
Marquis de Laplace, the strongest proofs 
of the warmest affection. 

Those who were present at his last mo- 
ments reminded him of his titles to glory, 
and of his most brilliant discoveries. He 
replied, “What we know is little, and 
what we are ignorant of is immense.” 
This was at least the meaning of his 
last words, which were articulated with 
difficulty. We have often heard him 
express the same thought, and almost in 
the same terms. He grew weaker and 
weaker, but without suffering pain. 

His last hour had arrived : the powerful 


* M. Mazendie 








genius which had for a long time animat- 
ed him, separated from its morial coil, 
and returned to the heavens. 

The name of Lap!ace honoured one of 
our provinces already so fertile in great 
men,—ancient Normandy. He was born 
on the 23d March 1749, and he died in 
the 78th year of his age, on the 5th May 
1827, at nine o’clock in the morning. 
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TRUE THOUGH TRUANT. 








His years but young, but his experience old ; 

Hlis head unmellow’d, but his judgement ripe ; 

And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 

Come all the praises that £ now bestow,) 

He is complete in feature, and in mind.— 
SHakspPeare. 





The following letters were addressed by 
a gentleman who visited Europe during 
the last year to his friend in this state. 
They give the history of an affair which 
was frequently spoken of at the time in 
some of the northern cities with an air of 
mystery, and which excited a very lively 
interest among the friends of the parties 
concerned. 


New York, Apl. 10th. 1829, 
My Dear Sir, 

In my last I informed you that I 
had been detained here longer*than f ex- 
pected, and I gave you a sketch of 
my fellow-lodgers in Broadway. Last 
evening about nine o’clock when | was in 
my room writing, the handsome and me- 
lancholy youth, for whom I wrote you I 
felt stich an interest, entered my room, a- 
pologizing all the while fot the intrusion, 
and apparently very much embarrassed 
and agitated. Having handed him a chair, 
and encouraged him by my looks and 
manner as much as I could, he after a short 
pause entered upon the subject of his visit. 

He stated that an affair of an urgent 
and delicate nature made it proper that 
he should leave the United States, or rath- 
er visit the south of Europe; that being 
young and unacqainted with the world, he 
wished the counsel and protection of some 
elderly and experienced person ; that find- 
ing my destination was to the same part of 
Europe, as that to which he wished to go, 
and being prepossessed in my favor by the 
little attentions I had shewn him, he had 
been encouraged, to solicit the favor of me 
to act as his Wentor. His name, he said, 
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was Albert Philips, and he intimated that he 
did not need pecuniary assistance. He add- 
ed that, although he was a stranger to me, I 
might be assured that he had been brought 
up in good principles—and that I should 
have no cause to repent my generous con- 
fidence. Having finished, he looked in my 
face inquiringly, and seemed anxiously to 
await my answer. 

The proposal, as you may imagine, was 
not altogether agreeable to me,butI could 
not help feeling compassion for one who was 
so young, who seemed to have been some 
way or other so unfortunate, and perhaps 
I may add, whose whole appearance and 
manner were so pleasing. 1 therefore, 
without giving him an immediate refusal, 
inquired of him of what state he was a na- 
tive—whether his parents were living—and 
whether he had their consent for leaving 
the United States? He interrupted my in- 
qnities by saying that considerations of an 
imperious character, and such as he was 
sure I would approve, if I knew them, pre- 
vented his answering these questions at 
this time; but that hereafter he might 
have it in his power to lay aside his re- 
serve. At the mention of his parents he 
was evidently much affected. 

His answer was little calculated to re- 
move my scruples, and I accordingly re- 
marked to him that while [had no wish to 
become acquainted with any part of his 
concerns which he thought himself bound 
to conceal, it was natural I should wish to 
be satisfied that the stranger who sought 
my confidence was not undeserving of it ; 
and I ventured toask him, as delicately as 
I could, if he had violated any law, and 
wished to escape its penalties, as some- 
times happened to young men, from a false 
sense of honor. He quickly and emphati- 
cally answered me in the negative. And 
seeing me still hesitating, he burst into 
tears, and sobbed aloud. I felt myself 
moved, and my first impulse was to con- 
sent to his request, but prudence then in- 
terposed, and I told the young man, 
I would reflect on the matter, and give him 
an answ.c the next day. 

He seemed relieved and comforted by 
this qualified encouragement, and having 
thanked me in the warmest and handso- 
mest manner, took his leave. 

After I had been left some time to my- 
self, and no Jonger felt the full influence 
of this youth’s powers of persuasion, his 





air of tender melancholy, and his refined 
good breeding, it seemed to me that I 
ought not only to refuse to take him as a 
travelling companion, but to do all I could 
to prevent his making the voyage. Jt ap- 
pears but too probable that he has done 
something which he is afraid or ashamed 
to avow, and that this is the cause of his 
wishing to leave the United States. But 
suppose that he is innocent, his immature 
years make it extremely improbable that 
he has been left to his own discretion. 
His course is then clandestine, if it has 
not been criminal; and it may serve the 
youth himself, as well as gratify his friends, 
io arrest it before it is too late. It was 
evident, both by his manners and conversa- 
tion, that he had been most carefully edu- 
cated, and his age did not appear to ex- 
ceed sixteen, though he alleged he was two 
years older. I finally concluded to endea- 
vour to dissuade him from going abroad, 
and if I should fail in that, to use some ex- 
ertions to find out his friends, and give 
them the requisite information. 

The next morning at breakfast his looks 
betrayed a sleepless night and a perturbed 
spirit. I know not whether he read my 
thoughts in my countenance, but he was 
more dejected than usual, and he scarcely 
ate a morsel, though Miss M butter- 
ed a muffin for him with her own hands. 
You know I informed you that his beau- 
ty, his melancholy, and the mystery which 
hangs about him, have made all our ladies 
in love with him. As soon as we rose 
from table, ] beckoned to him, and he fol- 
lowed me to my room, where I frankly 
communicated the resolution I had come to, 
with the considerations which led to it; 
and | then earnestly advised him to aban- 
don his project, and to return to his 
friends. Ue used neither argument nor 
persuasion to induce me,go change my pur- 
pose, as I had expected ;"but after sitting 
sometime in silent sadness, he exclaimed : 

“Then I’m a poor friendless being, and 
must trust to heaven and my own exer- 
tions.” 

J again tried argument, entreaty, and ex- 
postulation to induce him to return to his 
family, but all in vain. I then hinted my 
purpose of endeavouring to find them out, 
and in case] should not succeed, of giving 
them intelligence concerning him through 
the newspapers. Hegave mea look atonce 
mournful and reproachful, but said nothing ; 
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and in a little time he took my hand, and 
saying he would trouble me no more with 
his concerns, wished me “ good morning,” 
with evident emotion. 

How unreasonable is youth! thought | 
to myself. Hlere’s a lad, a perfect stranger, 
who asks me to repose unlimited confi- 
dence in him, although he will repose 
none in me, although, too, he is justly an 
object of suspcion, which I trust I am not, 
and ¢t is he who asks a favor, and not I. 
His secret then must be something which 
he dares not disclose. Perhaps he is some 
clerk who has been seduced by a course of 
gaming or expenseto rob hisemployer. Or 
his extreerdinary personal recommenda- 
tions ‘may have betrayed him into some act 
of criminal gallantry, and he is now seek- 
ing to escape the just vengeance of an in- 
jured father or husband—though indeed 
he seems too young for that—or he may 
have taken away the life of another in a 
‘sudden quarrel or duel. But whatever has 
been his offence, he shews signs of sincere 
contrition, and he may. with his endow- 
ments, yet be redeemed to virtue, if he is 
not turned adrift in the world. I will 
therefore endeavour to save the little tru- 
ant from destruction by sending him to 
his friends. 

I accordingly set out to consult with 
Mr. G——, who had partaken of my inter- 
est in this youth, to take proper measures 
in his behalf. But when we returned to 
Mrs. M *s to dinner, after having settled 
our plan of proceeding, we found that the 
bird had flown. Alarmed at my threat, he 
had as soon as J left the house, paid off his 
bill, and had his baggage carried to some 
other part of the city, they knew not where, 
or perhaps on board some vessel ; so that 
all we could do was to regret that our well- 
meant endeavours had been frustrated. 

We have had some very cool weather 
for the season. gI’he air is however now 
softandbalmy. The poplars already begin 
to put forth, and the weeping willows about 
Trinity Church are already in full leafi— 
I have engaged a passage in the Erie, which 


sails next week, and you must not expect | 


to hear from me again until my arrival at 
Paris,—till when adieu. 
P. D. R——. 


Paris, May 25th. 1829. 
My Dear Sir, 
Ihave the pleasure of acquainting 


| 








—————~» 
you with our safe arrival at Havre this day 
week, after a peasant passage of thirty 
three days. I wrote you that Albert had 
suddenly disappeared from our boarding 
house in Broadway. Guess then my sur- 
prise when, on going into the cabin after 
we had left Sandy Hook, J caught a glimpse 
of his face in one of the state rooms. He 
immediately closed the door as if he did 
not wish to be observed. But in a little 
while he made his appearance, and ap- 
proached me with an air of hesitation, as 
if he doubted my reception of him. J how- 
ever cordially shook him by the hand ; and] 
believe, said somethingabout being pleased 
to find that as he haddetermined to visit Eu- 
rope, I should have him for a fellow pas- 
senger. He seemed to be re-assured by 
this remark, and in an under voice ex- 
pressed a wish to have some private con- 
versation with me, whenever it was agree- 
able to me. As it takes some time to calm 
the hurry of spirits that always attends the 
moment of embarkation, and I had a nun- 
ber of litthe memorandums and arrange- 
ments to make, before we exchanged a 
smooth sea for a rough one, I appointed 
the hour of sun set for the interview. When 
therefore the splendid orb begun to sink 
behind the long low line of our coast, Albert 
was seen standing near the taffrail, in a 
pensive attitude, with his arms folded, and 
his light summer hat drawn over his eyes, 
awaiting my approach. Though the pas- 
sengers consisting of more than twenty, 
were all upon deck, and were either careless- 
ly walking to and fro, or forming separate 
groupes, were engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion, this youth, the youngest of the pas- 
sengers, was the only one who was left to 
commune with his own thoughts, and 
who seemed to be without friend or ac- 
quaintance. 1 could perceive however that 
he excited the curiosity of most of the others, 
and especially of the ladies. 

I felt my compassion for him return with 
redoubled force when I saw him thus friend- 
less and forlorn, and going up to him, sug- 
gested that we should be more to ourselves 
in the cabin. We accordingly descended, 
and then he commenced the conversation 
by an apology for his abrupt departure, and 
for his disregard of my admonitions and 
advice. He however said that he was con- 
fident, if | knew his motives, I, would ap- 
prove them ; and he trusted the time would 
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come when he should be able to remove 
the veil of secrecy he was then compelled 
to wear, and with it, all grounds of censure 
or suspicion from my mind. | He again 
besought me most imploringly to take pity 
on his youth and friendless condition, and 
be to him a protector until we reached Italy, 
where he understood J] meant to go, after 
a short stay in Paris. His eyes were suf- 
fused with tears while he was speaking, 
and more than once he was almost over- 
powered by his feelings. 

Finding that my efforts to keep this mys- 
terious youth with his friends had been 
ineffectual, I began to think it would be 
harsh and unfeeling to withhold from him 
the benefit of my counsels and experience 
—and besides, thought I, he may notwith- 
standing appearances be innocent. | there- 
fore gave a qualified assent to his request, 
reserving to myself the right of dissolving 
our connexion, whenever I should be dis- 
satisied with his conduct, or have reason 
to believe my confidence misplaced. To 
this condition he readily assented, and | 
saw his eyes fill as he pressed my hand and 
thanked me. 

This interview lasted about halfan hour. 
We then returned upon deck, and the pas- 


sengers scrutinized us, or rather my new 
protege, with more interest and curiosity 


than before. A pretty blackeyed girl in 
particular, the daughter of our consul at 
—— seemed unable to keep her eyes off 
of him, and theother ladies shewed, by their 
complacent regards, that they were quite 
asmuch struck with his remarkable beauty, 
though they did nat contemplate it with the 
same lively interest. 

In the course of the evening I was as- 
sailed with frequent inquiries about Albert, 
and as had been arranged with him, | sta- 
ted that he was on his way to Italy to join 
some friend there, who was engaged in 
commercial pursuits, and that our acquain- 
tance had commenced in a boarding house. 
The poor boy was very sick during the 
whole voyage. He seldom left his birth, 
and never came upon deck except of an 
evening, when the weather was very fine. 
He was, however, served with the best of 
every thing that the ship afforded, and 
seemed to have the sympathy and kind at- 
tentions of all on board,—such is the po- 
tent and mysterious influence of personal 
beauty. No—there was one exception. We 
had a young dandy from the city of New 





York, on his travels, who had alwaysthought 

his person very captivating, and who find- 
ing Albeit such a general favorite, and 
hearing the ladies speaking in extravagant 
terms of his beauty, conceived for him a 
violent dislike, and lost no occasion of 
shewing his spite. He criticised Atbert’s 
taste in dress—was sure he was no gentle- 
man from his manner of tying his cravat— 
laughed at his low statue, and called him 
an affected little pedant. The ladies, soon 
seeing through this, redoubled their praises ; 
and one of their principal sources of amuse- 
ments was thus to torment the envious 
coxcomb, by their commendations of “ Mr. 
Philips,” so that I was afraid the poor youth’s 
head would be turned. I could however 
perceive no other change in him except that 
he evidently gave a preference to the soci- 
ety of the ladies; and I have had occasion 
to observe before that the highest degree 
of merit of any kind, is much less likely to 
be inflated by vanity or spoilt by praise, 
than that which is of more doubtful preten- 
sions. I have kept a journal of our voy- 
age, and it may hereafter afford you some 
amusement to read the little workings of 
the passions in the cabin of a packet, and 
especially the envy of the beau—the emu- 
lous admiration and kindness of the ladies 
towards Albert—and the jealousy of an old 
Frenchman, the husband of one of them. 
I assure you it made an interesting, and 
notanuninstructivedrama. But allingood 
time. 

After we arrived at Havre the passengers 
all separated—some travelling to Paris in 
one mode and some in another, and some 
staying at Ilavre. Albert and I proceed- 
ed without delay in the diligence, and 
after staying two days at the Hotel Meu- 
rice, we have taken lodgings witha wid- 
ow lady at a pleasant house near the banks 
of the Seine,and convenient to our minister, 
with whom | have business. There is no- 
thing talked of in Paris now but the late 
change of ministry; and from all I can 
judge the Prince de Polignac will have a 
difficult time of it. Our old friend De 
N is in the opposition, and I should not 
be surprised to find him ere long as zealous 
‘a supporter of the liberals as he once was 
of the ultras. La Fayette was never more 
popular in France than at this time. 


June [2th. 
I have detained my letter to send with it 
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some newspapers ory vemahiens | he a gen- 
tleman who returns to New York. My 
young ward begins to give me some trou- 
ble. He is as amiable in his manners—as 
docile in his disposition—as regular in his 
habits as at first; but I fear that the ex- 
travagant admiration of the women may 
gradually spoil him. Having got over the 
effects of the sea voyage, he is now hand- 
somer than ever. We never walk out but 
he is the object of general gaze. Ladies 
often turn round in the street to take an- 
other look at him, and they ogle him in 
all public places. I do not indeed _per- 
ceive any symptoms of vanity in his lan- 
guage or deportment, but I do think that 
he is inclined to seek the society of those 
who so highly appreciate his, and I regard 
this as the first step in his downward pro- 
gress. I heartily wish we were out of this 
place where the women are at once so 
susceptible and so seductive. 1 yent into 
his room the other morning, and finding 
he had stept out, waited for his return. 
On casting my eyes on his table Isaw a 
rose-coloured billet, superscribed in a fe- 
male hand Mons. a Mon Philip /e jeun Ado- 
nis.” It was inighly perfumed, and sealed 
with violet wax. I! sce, said I, you al- 
ready have some fair correspondents”— 
looking at the billet. Smiling and colour- 
ing at the same time, he replied, that the 
note was from some silly woman across 
the street, with whom he had no acquain- 
tance, and that I might read it if I wished, 
as well as the answer he had just written 
to it. I did not wish to seem too prying, 
but gave him much sage advice, and warn- 
ed him of the dangers which beset youth, 
especially those who possess the power of 
pleasing, in this gay and polite metropolis, 
in which vice may appear to others, as it 
did to Mr. Burke “ to lose half its evil, by 
losing all its grossness.’ He heard my 
admonitions patiently, a” promised to 
profit by them. 
Health and happiness attend you. 
P.D.R 


( To be concluded in the next number.) 
a SATAN TR) 
THE NEW SUBSTANCE BROMINE IN THE+ 
SALT OF KANHAWA COUNTY. 








Some time since specimens of salt, salt- 
water,and bittern were sent to the laboratory 
of this institution by Judge Summers with 
a request thet they might be submitted 
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to saiiatin —The most important oni Te- 
sulting from this investigation is, that the 
Professor of Chemistry has discovered the 
existence of the new and very rare ele- 
mentary body bromine in all the specimens, 
From the bittern it has been separated in 
considerable quantity without any further 
concentration of the fluid, and there is every 
reason to believe that it might thus be pro- 
fitably prepared for sale. The bromine was 
obtained from the bittern by first passing a 
stream of chlorine gas through the fluid, 
and then adding ether, which rapidly dis- 
solves this elementary body, and at the same 
time separates from, and rises to the top of 
the other fluid; but it is so abundant that 
even nitric acid may be employed to exhi- 
bit it—Bromine has not been known to 
chemists longer than between three or four 
years, and was discovered by M. Balard of 
Montpelier, who gave it the name of muride, 
It is not necessary to notice its properties far- 
ther than to observe that it bears an aston- 
ishing resemblance to the well known sub- 
stance chlorine. Like this body it not only 
destroys vegetable colors but bleaches with 
the greatest facility, and no doubt may be 
also employed as a disinfecting agent.--This 
close coincidence of properties and com- 
binations has unquestionably hitherto op- 
posed the discovery of bromine, for in the 
steps of an ordinary analysis it may easily 
be mistaken for chlorine. It is hoped that 
the proprietor of the Kanhawa salt works 
will forward a sufficient quantity of the 
bittern to enable Professor Emmet to as- 
certain the amount of bromine present—a 
small quantity of iodine has also been de 
tected in the water. 
E 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those gentlemen who have encouraged 
the Museum by subscribing to it are eat 
nestly requested to remit the amount of the 
year’s subscription by mail to Mr. WILLIAM 
WERTENBAKER, the agent, at the Univer 
sity. 
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